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LIBERTY AND EDUCATION 


AM all for education, but not at the expense of 
| freedom and family life. When the House of 
Commons decrees that no child is to live with its father 
and mother on board a canal boat, it strikes a blow 
against marriage, and the family, and liberty, which 
is almost worthy of Moscow. Nor would such a 
measure be suggested, but for the insufficiency of our 
educational experts, whose indolence suggests to them 
that it is an easier job to destroy a home than to make 
a special kind of school to support a special kind of 
family. The modern legislator is never so happy as 
when he is interfering with domestic peace, or hinder- 
ing a man at his work; and the Government Aunties 
all know, far better than mere mothers, how children 
should be fed, clothed and taught. I have no doubt 
that there are men in the Education Department, like 
Edward Holmes, the late chief inspector of educa- 
tion, who if given a free hand to-morrow, could devise 
an excellent scheme for providing the canal boat 
children with all the education they want, and saving 
them from many weary hours of scholastic slavery in 
an unwholesome atmosphere. To do this would 
necessitate tearing up a lot of futile regulations and 
obtaining a sum of money from a niggardly Treasury. 
Not so much, of course, as the Exchequer would 
spend on a useless airship, or some pictures of 
bananas to please Empire advertisers, but merely a 
few thousands for such sanitary buildings and sen- 
sible teachers as the scheme would need. No scheme 
has yet been thought out, because Bureaucracy does 
not think until it is compelled to do so. It.is so much 
easier to order people about and make them do your 
job for you. I suppose, for instance, that it has not 
occurred to the Education Department that youngsters 
of the well-to-do classes are, in increasing numbers, 
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attending open air schools. Efficient open air float- 
ing schools would perhaps be suitable, not only for 
barge children but for some of their neighbours on 
shore, who lived within reach of the schools. Again, 
if this method is objected to, a children’s school with 
weekly boarders, teachers, and a matron might solve 
the problem. Ifa public department, with the Trea- 
sury behind it, cannot provide elementary education 
for canal boat children, without dragging them into 
the slums and breaking up their chance of family life, 
the sooner it is scrapped the better. 

The exasperating feature of the whole business is, 
that the education, when you get it, is a poor thing at 
the best, and at the worst is quite unprofitable; be- 
cause, as Holmes explained; it is all based on mech- 
anical obedience and knows nothing of the gospel of 
self-realisation. Capturing children and shutting 
them up in schoolrooms is not education, and book 
learning is not the only form of knowledge. Many of 
our school children come out into the world with a 
smattering of ill-digested information in their heads, 
their fingers all thumbs, a superior contempt for brick- 
laying, carpentering, cooking and sewing, and are 
often obsessed by a vain belief that they are worth a 
salary with a pension attached. Sixty vears ago it 
used to be thought that if evervone could read and 
write, and cipher a little, it would be a far far better 
world than it was. But, what has reading led to? A 
vast amount of literary tosh has to be written to supply 
the taste of the multitude. No doubt reading enables 
the man in the street to master the football results, the 
betting news, the fichts, and the varied merits of 
patent medicines. That will not be necessary soon; 
for in a few years, loud speakers at every corner will 
shout at people anything it is important they should 
know. Then, when reading has no longer any money 
value, a practical education authority will cease to 
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Liberty and Education 


teach it. The writing of a state educated child is poor 
and his, or her, spelling worse. But what matter? 
Writing is nearly as dead a business as illuminating. 
Everyone types, or shouts into dictaphones, which be- 
fore long will print the matter properly spelt. Arith- 
metic is of small value to the average citizen. He has 
little or nothing to add up, the subtraction is done for 
him by the tax gatherer, and if he multiplies his capi- 
tal it is taken away and divided among his fellow citi- 
zens. So that when you have mastered these mathe- 
matical evolutions you have small opportunity of 
using them in the world of to-day. 

It is really a detrimental thing to give people educa- 
tion without teaching them what to do with it, and 
giving them an opportunity of exercising the faculties 
you have helped them to develop. Many years ago 
Lord Morley of Blackburn, a real educational en- 
thusiast, speaking of education in India, said : ‘Those 
who make education what it is are responsible for a 
great deal of what has happened since.’ And it is 
quite true of our own country. The cheap literary 
parrot-house culture of the elementary schools and the 
neglect of vocational training, have given children a 
dull, irksome time of it, and spoiled their chances of 
becoming good craftsmen. If you come to think of 
it, unless you are encouraged to active use of your 
hands and brains during the first fifteen years of your 
life you are obviously handicapped when you turn out 
to compete in the race. This is particularly true of 
the arts and crafts and occupations. Ellen Terry in 
her Life says: ‘ It is argued now that stage life is bad 
for a young child, and children are not allowed 
by law to go on the stage until they are ten years old— 
quite a mature age in my young days—I cannot dis- 
cuss the whole question here, and must content myself 
with saying that during my three years at the Prin- 
cess’s I was a very strong, happy and healthy child.’ 
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Now-a-days an inspector would have carried the 
divine Ellen away from her home that a pupil teacher 
with a cockney accent might have improved her recita. 
tion. And before we break up homes and turn little 
children into the huge classes of our over-crowded, 
under-staffed schools, let us put our educational busi- 
ness in a little better order, talk less glibly of the ad- 
vantages of education and realise some of its manifest 
disadvantages. And if the Education Department 
cannot make schools for children living in boats, it 
should hand the job and the money to finance it, to 
those who are capable of doing it. 


EpwaArp Parry. 
(Copyright of the Freedom Association.) 


[We acknowledge our indebtedness to the Freedom 
Association for kind permission to publish this 
article by His Honour Sir Edward Parry.—Ep. | 
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DANIEL O’CONNELL AND 
ELLEN COURTENAY 


I 


O discuss the private life of Daniel O’Connell as 

though it required vindication is, especially 
around the centenary year of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, an impertinence which would have called 
forth a scathing rebuke from the Liberator himself, if 
he had not passed beyond the range of those bitter con- 
troversies that saddened all his later public life. But 
a vindication has, in fact, become requisite in view of 
the extraordinary and quite gratuitous attack upon 
O’Connell’s moral reputation which was made a few 
years ago in a book which has attracted a great deal 
of public attention both because of its sensational style 
and because its author is not only an Irish Catholic but 
a former Lord Justice of the Irish Courts. 

In all the vast output of recrimination with which 
O’Connell was assailed during his long struggle to 
win Catholic emancipation, and later as the leader of 
the Repeal movement, there is certainly no more aston- 
ishing and vindictive attack than that which was made 
quite recently by the Rt. Hon. Sir James O’Connor in 
his History of Ireland 1798-1924. And as this ex- 
Lord Justice has seen fit to attack O’Connell’s reputa- 
tion from a new angle, throwing into the scales against 
a dead man his own prestige and authority as one of 
the principal former members of the Irish judiciary, 
the attack cannot, in fairness to O’Connell’s memory, 
be left unnoticed. The present writer has by accident 
discovered quite recently new evidence bearing 
directly upon the flimsy testimony which Sir James 
O’Connor produced. 

On page 251 of the first volume of his History of 
Ireland 1798-1924, Lord Justice O’Connor sums up 
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the character of O’Connell in the following pan. 
graph: ‘ In private life he was a queer mixture. He 
was intensely religious, and passionately attached tp 
his wife and family. A letter written by him to one of 
his daughters who was afflicted by doubts about the 
Faith might have been penned by a wise and saintly 
archbishop. But ‘‘ video meliora proboque, deterion 
sequor,”’ as Hazlitt reminds us, “‘ is not the language 
of hypocrisy, but of human nature.’’ He was a mm 
of strong animal passions, and seems to have indulged 
them somewhat promiscuously. The Times charged 
him with the parentage of ‘‘ broods’’ of illegitimat 
children in Dublin and Kerry. A story, published 
in Londan bya Miss Courtenay, is unpleasant reading. 
We may safely discount much of it, but the residue thal 
must be accepted goes to show that O’Connell was nol 
prepared to act with much generosity to one partner in 
his amours.’ 

Before discussing these astonishing charges in de- 
tail, a few points demand immediate attention. In the 
first place, there is not a shred of evidence produced in 
support of them by Sir James O’Connor, apart from 
the actual contents of the paragraph quoted above (in 
which the italics are mine), although he launches these 
accusations for the first time, and although the two 
large volumes of his book are otherwise copiously at- 
notated with references to the original sources. Almost 
any other point in the history of modern Ireland is re- 
garded as sufficiently important to require footnotes, 
but. these reckless charges of immorality against 
O’Connell—although none of his many biographers 
has ever made them—are presented with such cont- 
dence that they are considered to require no prod. 
Secondly, Sir James writes with such a parade of foot- 
notes on all other matters that his readers will naturally 
assume that he makes no statement without proper evi- 
dence; and the fact that he writes with the prestige of 
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Daniel O’Connell and Ellen Courtenay 


a former Law Officer and Lord Justice will be gener- 
ally assumed to guarantee that he writes with due re- 
gard for weighing evidence. 


Thirdly, he writes as an Irish Catholic throughout 
the book; and it will naturally be assumed that any 
Irish Catholic—and, above all, any Catholic barrister 
who has had a very rapid professional success such as 
Sir James himself obtained—will feel such gratitude 
towards Daniel O’ Connell (who was himself prevented 
from becoming a K.C. even after he had won admis- 
sion to the Inner Bar for Catholic barristers by the Act 
of 1829), that any comments in disparagement of his 
services, and still more of his private character, will 
be made with natural reluctance and with a sense that 
he should at least be given the benefit of the doubt, if 
doubt exists. 


Yet far from feeling gratitude, or even an ordinary 
respect for the good name of the illustrious dead, Sir 
James O’Connor has seen fit to accuse O’Connell not 
only of ‘promiscuously indulging his strong animal 
passions,’ but of having acted ungenerously to Miss 
Courtenay, whom he describes as * one partner in his 
amours.’ And he supports these accusations by only 
two statements—the first being such an obviously reck- 
less defamation in a hostile newspaper that it could not 
possibly be considered in a court of law; and the second 
being the unsupported evidence of a woman whom 
O’Connell treated as a blackmailer, and rightly so, as 
we shall see later in the letter which she herself wrote 
a year before she published the story which Sir James 
O’Connor quotes with such serenity. 


Before dealing with her accusations it is necessary 
to recall briefly the attitude of the Times to O’ Connell 
at the period when it made the charge which is quoted 
by Lord Justice O’Connor. He himself quotes from 
the same newspaper, a few pages further on in his 
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book, a sentence which describes O’Connell’s ow 
book on Irish history as a combination of * drivelliy 
intellectual imbecility with the most diabolical wicke¢. 
ness.’ Such epithets were, in fact, mild in compar. 
son with the language which the 7zmes habitually use; 
concerning O’Connell in the eighteen-thirties. * W: 
have declared war,’ it said, for instance, soon afte 
the passing of the Emancipation Act, ‘ against on 
whose principles are held in abhorrence, as those of 
the worst being in human form that ever disgraced the 
floor of an English Senate.’ 

And in 1835, when O’Connell had attacked Lord 
Lyndhurst, the 7imes retaliated with an outburs 
which, even in those days of coarse vulgar abuse in 
the Press, must have startled even the hardened 
readers of the 7imes. ‘What an unredeemed and 
unredeemable scoundrel is this O’Connell,’ it wrote, 
“to make such a threat, and at suchatimetoo! If he 
has not lied more foully than it could have entered into 
the imagination of the devil himself to lie, he makes 
the threat with his own wife dying under his very eyes. 
Oh, how long shall such a wretch as this be tolerated 
among civilised men!’ And a few months later it 
published another famous onslaught upon O’ Connell, 
this time in verse : 

‘Scum condensed of Irish bog! 
Ruffian, coward, demagogue ! 
Boundless liar, base detractor ! 

Nurse of murders, treason’s factor ! 

Of Pope and priest the crouching slave. 
While thy lips of freedom rave. 

Of England’s fame the viprous hater, 
Yet wanting courage for a traitor. 
Ireland’s peasants feed thy purse, 

Still thou art her bane and curse. 

Tho’ thou liv’st, an empire’s scorn, 
Lift on high thy brazen horn. 

Every dog shall have his day, 
This is thine of brutish sway .... 
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Daniel O’Connell and Ellen Courtenay 


Spout thy filth, effuse thy slime, 
Slander is to thee no crime. 

Safe from challenge, safe from law, 
Who can curb thy callous jaw? 
Who should sue a convict liar? 

On a poltroon who would fire?’ 


English Catholics need no reminding that it was the 
same newspaper which, fifteen years later, led the at- 
tack upon Cardinal Wiseman when Pius 1X restored 
the knglish hierarchy. Its attacks on the Pope and 
upon Cardinal Wiseman during those years should 
alone be sufficient to discredit its language in attack- 
ig any Catholic leader. Yet Sir James O’Connor, 
ex-Lord Justice, has seen fit to base upon one such 
vituperative epithet the grossest personal attack upon 
the great Catholic advocate, who won admission to 
the inner bar and to the judiciary for all Catholic bar- 
risters, both English and Irish. 


More serious, because it is less easy to discredit, is 
the bold assumption by Sir James O’ Connor that Ellen 
Courtenay’s scandalous pamphlet, which was distri- 
buted all over England by O’Connell’s enemies, must 
be accepted as trustworthy evidence. More than that, 
he so words his own denunciation that he treats her 
evidence as being that of ‘ one partner in his amours’ 
—as though her hired attacks were sufficient demon- 
stration of O’Connell’s ‘ promiscuity’ and of his fre- 
quent infidelity to his wife. Here also he gives no de- 
tails, but writes, with the self-confidence of a High 
Court Judge, as though his own word is sufficient to 
confirm the evidence of O’Connell’s traducer. The 
case of Ellen Courtenay has been forgotten; and Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh, who referred to it briefly in the 
first edition of his Life of Daniel O’Connell, has very 
properly omitted it from the new edition of his book 
which has been published in connection with the Catho- 
lic Emancipation centenary. But Sir James O’Con- 
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nor not only revives the story but assumes that it i 
true, and even bases upon it a general accusation 
promiscuous immorality. 

To clear the matter now, it is necessary to recall i 
in greater detail. Ellen Courtenay, according to he 
own story, was an orphan of fifteen when she came t 
consult O’Connell professionally in Dublin in the yea 
1817, concerning a small leasehold in County Cor 
which her father had left to her heavily mortgaged. 
She gave birth to an illegitimate child in November, 
1818; and, according to the account which she pub- 
lished afterwards, the child was baptised Henry Simp 
son at O’Connell’s suggestion. O’Connell, she de 
clares, had the boy placed in a Catholic home for 
children, and Miss Courtenay then went to London, 
where she earned her living as a school teacher and 
afterwards on the stage. When the boy was dis 
charged from the home, he went to join his mother in 
London, and there they became involved in pecuniary 
difficulties. 

Ellen Courtenay insisted that O’Connell was the 
father of the boy, and she appealed to him repeatedly 
for financial relief. O’Connell, however, declined to 
provide for her and the child, although he had been 
earning a considerable income at the Irish Bar, and 
although he received a much greater income after tht 
Emancipation Act through the collection of the 
O’Connell Tribute when he left the Bar (since George 
IV refused to include him among the Catholic bar- 
tisters who were almost immediately admitted a 
K.C.’s). That fact alone is evidence of his own 
denial of the boy’s paternity; and anyone who knows 
O’Connell’s private correspondence, which reveals the 
extraordinary generosity with which he gave donations 
to every sort of charity, frequently on condition that his 
name should not be mentioned, would naturally be 
slow to believe that he, who was so generous in giving 
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Daniel O’Connell and Ellen Courtenay 


alms, would have allowed any woman to starve who 
had a valid claim upon him. 

Failing to obtain financial support from O’ Connell, 
Ellen Courtenay was imprisoned for debt in the Fleet 
Prison in London in 1832; and while she was in prison 
she published a pamphlet accusing O’ Connell of hav- 
ing seduced her and of having left her to starve. The 
title of her pamphlet was ‘A narrative of most extra- 
ordinary cruelty, perfidy, and depravity perpetrated 
against her by Daniel O’Connell, Esq., M.P. for 
Kerry.’ One might well ask how a poor woman im- 
prisoned for debt had managed to find resources to 
publish a pamphlet while she was in prison. But Sir 
James O’Connor asks no such questions, and merely 
records her accusations as damning evidence against 
0’Connell. Two further points of vital importance 
are : whether O’ Connell was in a position to afford her 
telief (assuming, as all his private correspondence 
shows, that he was the sort of man who would not allow 
his own illegitimate child to starve); and also whether 
he had special reasons for wishing to avoid the scandal 
of having a pamphlet published against him contain- 
ing such accusations. 

On both points the evidence is overwhelmingly in 
favour of O’Connell. As a junior barrister, working 
with almost incredible industry in Dublin and on cir- 
cuit, O’Connell had been able to earn about £8,000 a 
year; and he had also inherited Darrynane and a part 
of his uncle’s fortune, before the Emancipation Act. 
But when he devoted himself to politics, and his 
friends organised the O’ Connell Tribute to relieve him 
from further financial anxieties, his income increased 
enormously for the first few years. Fitzpatrick, the 
son of the organiser of the Tribute, declares that in 
some years the total amounted to £16,000, and that 
between 1829 and 1834 the total collected was 
£91,800. O’Connell had certainly to meet very large 
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political expenses out of this, particularly when hi 
opponents tried to cripple him by attempting to ir 
validate elections which he had won. But his finance 
were most prosperous at this very period, and he ha 
absolute control of the fund. It was intended to cove 
every sort of expense; and it is absurd to suppose tha 
O’Connell would have hesitated to make some smal 
grant (such as Ellen Courtenay claimed to have bee 
all that she asked to keep herself and her son fron 
starvation) if he felt that she had any claim upon hin 

Above all, he was so bitterly assailed in England ¢ 
the time when he was just entering upon his Parlie 
mentary career, as a man approaching his sixties, tha 
he would obviously have done anything in reason t 
avoid the public scandal of any attack such as Elle 
Courtenay made upon him during her imprisonment 
He was being held up to every sort of obloquy in th 
Times especially; and yet, according to Ellen Cour 
tenay’s incredible story, he would not save her fron 
starvation although he was the father of her son. Thes 
are considerations which anyone with the slightes 
regard for evidence would naturally take into account. 
But Sir James O’Connor ignores them. 

Only one possibility, it would seem, might have let 
O’Connell (assuming him to have been devoid of any 
sense of duty to a woman whom he had seduced as a 
orphan) to ignore the danger of being publicly ex 
posed. He might not have thought that there was any 
possibility of Ellen Courtenay obtaining a hearing. 
But accident has brought to the notice of the present 
writer an old letter from Ellen Courtenay hersel! 
which not only shows that she was already contemplat- 
ing a public attack upon him, but that she had been 
offered great financial inducements to attack him. The 
letter was even sent by her to The O’Gorman Mahon, 
who had nominated O’Connell for the historic election 
in Clare in 1828 and had succeeded him as M.P. for 
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Daniel O’ Connell and Ellen Courtenay 


Clare. 1am indebted to Mr. Blake Butler, the owner 
of The O’Gorman Mahon’s papers, for permission to 
reproduce the letter in full. It shows not only that 
Ellen Courtenay had been offered a bribe to denounce 
0’Connell, but also that O’Connell himself would 
have been warned by The O’Gorman Mahon that she 
was threatening to attack him publicly. 


The letter bears the postmark 28th February, 1831, 
and is addressed, in an educated hand, to O’Gorman 
Mahon, Esq., M.P., L.L.D., Long’s Hotel, Bond 
Street. It is dated from 12 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, and it runs as follows :— 


Sir,—I beg leave very respectfully to state that I waited 
at home several Evenings in the hope that you would fulfil 
your promise of Calling upon me, and I still flatter myself 
O’Gorman Mahon is an individual who would feel a plea- 
sure in rendering a service to a most persecuted, injured 
and helpless female who is in daily danger of being 
arrested for a debt of O’Connell’s which relying on his 
words, on his oaths and his honor she pledged herself to 
pay, but taking the meanest advantage of her very unpro- 
tected state he refuses to do, and in fact is too Mighty a 
Man to hear any thing on her Subject. I wished to ex- 
plain this matter to you and shew. documents of the re- 
spectability of the party, who has recourse to this measure 
as a last resource in the hope and certainty that if you 
represent the case and point out the danger incurred it 
would have the desired effect as O’C. is very cautious when 
known. The Suffering individual having Claims on 
public Sympathy is urged—strongly urged by many per- 
sons who would assist her on the occasion—to publish the 
entire facts—it would make her fortune—and she is in 
Misery—but notwithstanding from a feeling of delicacy 
and a love of country which she still cherishes, wishes (if 
possible) to avoid doing so—as it would not only bring 
eternal disgrace on O’C., but on the Country in general 
and a Catholic priest who is also deeply concerned. You 
have no doubt Sir, read romances, but you have never 
read nor heard of a case of a more extraordinary nature, 
of more Suffering, Misery and Destitution on one side, 
nor more heartlessness, depravity and every want of just 
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and honourable feeling on the other. For God’s sake an | 


in the Name of Charity and humanity I implore your Se. 
vices in the way which I have stated—first that you wil 
hear this extraordinary Case and secondly that you wil 
use your influence in behalf of the party, which would k& 
an Act worthy your goodness and should ever be held in 
the most grateful recollection. I will wait upon you te 
morrow or next day and take my chance of seeing yu 
as no doubt your parliamentary duties deter you fron 
Calling. With apologies for this troubling you, I hav 
the honor to be your Obedt. Servt. Ellen Courtenay. 


Among the private papers of the O’Gorman Maho 
I have been unable to trace any record of what action 
he took upon receiving this carefully worded ultime 
tum. But it may be assumed that O’Connell received 
warning of its contents, and he must have recognised 
that internal evidence suggested that it was drafted by 
a practised hand. The ‘ persecuted, injured and help. 
less female’ was even by her own admission much less 
‘unprotected’ than she alleged, inasmuch as she 
alludes to the ‘many persons,’ able and willing to 
assist her, who were ‘ urging her strongly’ to publish 
‘the entire facts,’ and she even states plainly that to 
do so ‘ would make her fortune.’ If ever a public man 
had strong reasons for avoiding the exposure of any 
act of private immorality O’Connell had both reason 
and opportunity in the years 1831 and 1832, when he 
controlled enormous political funds and when his 
enemies were searching for every possible means o! 
discrediting his reputation. Yet even after Ellen 
Courtenay had delivered this ultimatum through the 
O’Gorman Mahon, he refused to be blackmailed. 


For years he had been living an extremely ascetic 
and industrious life as a champion of the Catholic 
cause. It is incredible, to anyone who has read his 
private letters and who knows the intimate relations 
upon which he consulted many priests, that, if he really 
were the father of Ellen Courtenay’s child, he would 
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Daniel O’Connell and Ellen Courtenay 


have failed to make provision for her. What sub- 
stance there may have been in her accusations against 
O’Connell will never be known. She may have been 
suffering from delusions. She may simply have been 
an unscrupulous adventuress who saw the possibilities 
of blackmailing him, and who had discovered ‘ many 
persons ’ who were prepared to ‘make her fortune’ if 
she would bring charges against him that were difficult 
to disprove. To anyone familiar with O’Connell’s 
life the last explanation that will seem probable, in 
view of his circumstances at the time and in view of 
his well known generosity, is that her accusation was 
true. What is clear from the letter sent by her to the 
O’Gorman Mahon is that she had discovered means 
of making money by denouncing O’Connell. The 
mystery must be rather why she consented to go to 
prison for debt when ‘ many persons’ were willing to 
assist her. Their assistance was obviously forthcom- 
ing to the extent of publishing a pamphlet that was dis- 
tributed broadcast over England after her imprison- 
ment, and the plain inference would seem to be that 
she was obliged to undergo imprisonment as part of 
the price which she received, in order to focus attention 
upon her attacks. 

There was a sequel to the publication of this pamph- 
let, after Ellen Courtenay had been released from 
prison, which brought the whole matter into the police 
courts in London. In another article I shall examine 
the story that was revealed in that way, and I am also 
able to produce several other remarkable letters of 
Ellen Courtenay’s which were accidentally discovered 
among a collection of old pamphlets in Dublin a few 
years ago, bound up with a copy of her own pamphlet, 
which has also been placed at my disposal. 


Denis Gwynn. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE VATICAN COUNCIL* 


NCE more Abbot Butler has put us in his debt 
It was not to be wondered at that the work in. 
volved in compiling his fascinating Life of Archbisho) 
Ullathorne should have focussed his attention on the 
story of the unfinished Council in which Archbisho 
Ullathorne took so real a part though hardly one of 
the great protagonists in those immortal scenes. 
Though the Council is famous for its definition ¢ 
Papal Infallibility, curiously enough this was not one 
of the subjects marked for discussion, even though 
everybody knew long beforehand that it was to prove 
the great feature of the meetings. Quite rightly then 
does Abbot Butler present us with a history of the 
Council in which the Dogma of Infallibility is the key 
to all the discussions, even to those which preceded 
the gathering of the bishops. That the doctrine should 
ultimately be defined was not only a logical necessity 
but an historical one, for it is enshrined in the doctrine 
of the Primacy already defined at Florence. More 
over, as it were unconsciously, the Christian ‘ sense’ 
of the truth of this doctrine lay at the back of all the 
disputes between the Papacy and the Christian kings 
which are so marked a feature of European history. 
Hence in his opening pages the Abbot gives us a really 
masterly survey of such thorny questions as that of th: 
deposing power claimed by the Popes, and of th: 
effort—begun at Constance and perpetuated in Galli 
canism—to make the Pope in some way or othe 
subordinate to an Oecumenical Council. _Incident- 
ally we are shown how consistently the Church down 
the ages has taught that Primacy involves Infallibility 


“Tue Vatican Councit. The Story told from inside in Bishop 
Ullathorne’s Letters. By Dom Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B. 
(Longmans, 1930; pp. 300 and 308; 25/-. Two volumes.) 
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The Vatican Council 


and how the best Anglican and even German rational- 
istic scholars have felt compelled in the interests of 
historical truth to acknowledge this. Gallicanism, of 
course, provoked a reaction in Ultramontanism or the 
Italian insistence on the true position of the Papacy ; 
this in its turn affected the upholders of Gallican views 
so that we have a modified form of Gallicanism pre- 
sented in a peculiarly seductive form by the Benedic- 
tine, Jamin, towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

- strange it is to learn that Dollinger himself 
held Ultramontane views up till about 1860, after 
which period he drifted further and further away. 
And conversely, that Ullathorne himself was brought 
up on Gallican views, from which the influence of De 
Maistre extricated him. Interesting, too, to learn 
that the Eastern Churches refused even to read the 
Pope’s invitation to the Council because, forsooth, it 
had accidentally appeared in the newspapers before 
it reached them officially; also that the Anglican 
bishops were not invited on the ground that their 
Orders were invalid, in other words that they were not 
bishops at all! But most interesting of all are the 
‘inopportunists ’ who, while wholeheartedly accepting 
the doctrine, yet felt it unwise to define it at this junc- 
ture. What drove them to this position? Louis Veuil- 
lot and his disciple W. G. Ward. Indeed, the ful- 
minations of the former—a journalist and no theolo- 
gian—and the extravagances of the latter were enough 
to make anybody an ‘inopportunist.’ Not, of course, 
that there were not other less personal and petty 
motives. The English and the American ‘ inoppor- 
tunists ” and those bishops who were in most direct 
contact with the Eastern Churches feared—and events 
justified them—lest such a definition should retard 
that reunion of the Christian peoples for which men 
yearned as ardently then as now. 
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Abbot Butler has with great skill delineated all the 
forces thus at work on the eve of the Council; his 
‘thumb-nail sketches’ as well as the photographs of 
the principal actors give us a vivid picture of men 
like Dupanloup—convinced of the doctrine yet fight- 
ing to the last against its definition, despite the fact 
that thirty years previously he had taken for his doc- 
torate thesis in Rome the subject of Papal Infalli- 
bility and defended it warmly; of Déllinger, with his 
bitter attacks entitled ‘ Janus’ and ‘ Quirinus’; of 
Hergenrother, with his ‘Anti-Janus’; of Hefele, the 
historian of the Councils and now made responsible for 
the immensely intricate machinery which so vast an 
assemblage demanded, and for long unable to accept 
the decision on the Infallibility; of Strossmayer, 
deeply interested in the Eastern Churches and conse- 
quently an ‘ inopportunist’ ; of the Americans, Spald- 
ing, Kenrick, McClosky and Purcell, all of them ‘ in- 
opportunists’ through fear lest the work of conversion 
in the States should be jeopardised by a gesture not 
absolutely necessary. From Germany came such 
heroic figures as Rauscher of Vienna, Schwarzenberg 
of Prague, and Melchers of Cologne, apostolic bis- 
hops in the truest sense of the term, real pillars of the 
Church, convinced ‘ Infallibilists’ all of them, yet 
equally convinced ‘ Inopportunists.’ The last-named 
had been Bismarck’s chief antagonist over the Falk 
Laws and had paid for it by imprisonment and exile. 
He was one of the first of the ‘ Inopportunists’ to 
accept the decree. 

To these we must add Scherr of Munich, an ‘ Inop- 
portunist ’; later on it fell to him to excommunicate 
Déllinger, also Friedrich, who, however, administered 
the last Sacraments to the unhappy Déllinger when 
unconscious. And last, but not least, Simor, the 
Primate of Hungary, who, despite his energetic 
efforts to prevent the definition of a doctrine in which 
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he whole-heartedly believed, resisted the later efforis 
of his own Government to prohibit the promulgation 
of the decree. 

Over against these were the bishops who were not 
only convinced ‘ Infallibilists’°—for the ‘ Inoppor- 
tunists were that, too—but who were also determined 
to get the doctrine defined; nay, who were so certain 
of success that they even entertained a hope that it 
would be defined, ‘by acclamation’! Then the 
French: Ultramontanes like Mgr. Pie,. afterwards 
Cardinal; de Bonnechose, Guibert and Lavigerie, all 
of them Cardinals then or later, men who held a middle 
position ; wanting the definition, they yet hoped for a 
conciliatory formula which should alienate none; and 
the ‘ Inopportunists,’ Darboy, afterwards the Martyr 
of the Commune, Dupanloup, who feared lest the 
‘temperate ’ Papal Monarchy should become an abso- 
lute one, Matthieu and Meignan, great names all of 
them, and most of them afterwards raised to the Car- 
dinalate. Then, too, Dechamps of Malines, no ‘ Neo- 
Ultramontane’ yet perhaps the driving force of the 
Ultramontane party—his hand can be seen in the final 
formulation of the decree; Fessler, who was made 
Secretary of the Council, and who could, and did, 
work sixteen hours a day; Gasser, of Brixen, who 
gave such remarkably clear expositions of the defini- 
tion; Martin of Paderborn; Cullen of Dublin, to whom 
was due the actual formula ultimately employed. 

Then the English-speaking bishops.. These, in- 
cluding forty from America, numbered one hundred 
and forty-six. On the side of the minority were most of 
the Americans; while on the side of the majority 
Spalding would have avoided the term ‘infallible,’ 
MacHale of Tuam, Clifford of Clifton, Moriarty of 
Kerry, Vaughan of Plymouth, Amherst of Northamp- 
ton, Leahy of Dromore. Yet all these, though op- 
ponents of the definition of the doctrine, held it from 
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conviction. Even the Bishop of Little Rock, who 
gave one of the two ‘ non-placets’ in the final Session, 
assented to the doctrinal definition immediately on 
its pronouncement, crying out ‘ Modo credo, sancte 
Pater!’ Nor were the English-speaking bishops 
merely voters. They took an active part in the dis. 
cussions, and rare testimony to the esteem in which 
they were held appears in the fact that for the first 
three places on the Deputation on Discipline the votes 
of the Fathers fell on McClosky of New York, Ulla- 
thorne of Birmingham, and MacHale of Tuam. 
Bishop Grant of Southwark was put forward as the 
English representative on the Deputation de Fide, 
but ultimately he and Ullathorne divided votes, with 
the result that Manning was chosen by a small 
majority. 

Of Dr. Clifford, Bishop Moriarty of Kerry writes 
to Newman: ‘the very soul of chivalry—no braver 
bishop in Rome.’ He made a speech of nearly an 
hour on ‘ The Life of the Clergy’ which seems to 
have electrified the Council; he was, too, the only 
bishop from England or Ireland to sign the last peti- 
tion of the ‘ Inopportunists.’ Bishop Moriarty him- 
self spoke but once, and then to point out that the 
whole trouble over the proposed decree of Infallibility 
lay in the three words ‘ personal, separate, absolute’; 
his letters to Newman afford us a real insight into the 
feelings and true motives of the minority party. Of 
Dr. Leahy, Ullathorne writes, ‘ To-day the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel made one of the most clear, solid 
and luminous speeches heard in the Council,’ while 
Cardinal Cullen’s speech—‘ one of the great speeches 
of the Council’ and filling no less than thirteen 
columns in Mansi’s Concilia—had the merit of intro- 
ducing a new formula which was in effect ultimately 
embodied in the decree; this formula he seems to have 
derived from Cardinal Bilio. 
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The Vatican Council 


Manning, of course, was a central figure not only 
among the English but in all that was going on. In 
fact his rooms became what many were inclined to 
call a centre of intrigue. Certainly the manoeuvring 
which secured the return of none but pronounced ‘ In- 
fallibilists’ on the Deputation de Fide—the most im- 
portant of all in this connexion—was open to criticism. 
Still, every election is a question of tactics, and no 
one can complain if one party proves better organised 
than another, or more shrewd in its procedure. The 
tactics employed, however, very nearly wrecked the 
measure they were intended to further. For an in- 
evitable reaction set in, and the ‘ Inopportunists ’ 
stiffened in their opposition; Newman’s famous and 
ill-fated letter to Ullathorne is but an isolated instance 
of this. It seems certain that, had more moderate 
methods been employed, the decree would have 
passed far more speedily. 

The trouble with Manning was, of course, that, un- 
like such men as Dechamps and Martin, he was not 
a trained theologian. His attitude drew a stern re- 
buke from Cardinal Bilio who said to him, ‘That is 
not the way to deal with the affairs of the Church!’ 
But he had long previously registered a vow to carry 
through the decree on Infallibility which to his mind 
was simply ‘right’ ; he seems to have been incapable of 
appreciating the real difficulties felt by the great minds 
among the minority. The day when he spoke for al- 
most two hours pleading for the definition was perhaps 
the greatest of his life. Unfortunately, he main- 
tained that the doctrine was already of divine faith, a 
mistake which Dr. MacEvilly of Galway corrected. 
It was the same after the Council, for in his The Vati- 
can Council and its Definitions he extended the 
charisma of Infallibility to dogmatic facts and other 
points, though the definition as such requires con- 
siderable stretching to make it embrace all these. 
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Abbot Butler has entitled his book The Vatican 
Council, the Story told from inside in Bishop Ulla- 
thorne’s Letters. At first sight one might be tempted 
to quarrel with this title, since letters from other 
bishops such as Amherst and Moriarty are also given. 
But as one reads on one feels that the title is justified, 
For not only are we helped to see the Council and the 
Fathers through Ullathorne’s eyes but we see the doc- 
trine slowly formulating as he—a bishop of immense 
experience of human nature and himself a counsellor 
of bishops in many ways—would from the outset have 
had it formulated. Throughout those long months he 
studiously kept himself aloof from all parties and in- 
trigues. These had their place, their definite function 
in clearing the issues, as he himself readily acknow- 
ledges; but they were not for him. He watched and 
weighed, he discussed, and above all he prayed. Over 
and over again in the course of these letters he insists 
that nothing but the good of God’s Church could ulti- 
mately come out of the welter of conflicting opinions. 
He is immensely impressed by the freedom of discus- 
sion, by the outspoken speeches, by the cordiality with 
which men holding widely differing opinions could 
meet, chat, laugh and make jokes together. More than 
this : to Ullathorne we owe much of the clarity of the 
ultimate form of the decree. He it was who pro- 
posed the insertion of the words ‘ ex cathedra’ ; he, 
too, who pointed out that the expression ‘ Roman 
Catholic Church’ would cause trouble in Protestant 
lands; he it was who secured the actual form used: 
‘Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church.’ His pen 
pictures of the personnel and of the majestic scenes in 
which he moved must be read in Abbot Butler’s own 
pages. 

Ullathorne’s sense of humour gave zest to the many 
weary hours of listening to speeches which were nearly 
always portentous in their length, often not to the 
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The Vatican Council 


point, and frequently repetitions of what had already 
been said much better by someone else. Thus he re- 
counts with glee the proposal to fine those guilty of 
such repetitions, also the story of the bishop who was 
so lengthy in his plea for brevity in the speeches that 
he was asked to put his doctrine into practice. He 
was wickedly amused, too, when the Pope took the 
portrait of Cardinal Howard in the English College 
for that of a Benedictine. Even the extravagances of 
Bishop Verot, known as the ‘ enfant terrible’ of the 
Council, made him smile, while the Oriental bishop 
who seemed to have different coloured robes for every 
day of the Council amused him intensely, just as he 
was tickled by the ‘ roaring’ of the Swiss bishop. 

In a Dominican Review we cannot pass over the atti- 
tude of the Dominicans towards the doctrine of Infalli- 
bility. Under Cardinal Guidi, the Archbishop of 
Bologna, they took a prominent part in tearing to 
pieces the original schema de Fide. _ Later on Car- 
dinal Guidi himself, in company with Pére Jandel, 
then the Master-General of the Order, and the Domini- 
can bishops, urged the omission of the word ‘ infalli- 
bility ’ as being too vague and, moreover, not used by 
St. Thomas. The positive form in which Guidi would 
have formulated the decree is worth recording : that 
the Roman Pontiff by the power of the divine assist- 
ance is entirely immune from all error when, exercis- 
ing the office of supreme teacher of all Christians, he 
defines something to be held or rejected as of faith by 
the universal Church, and that this prerogative is co- 
extensive with the infallibility of the Church herself, 
as it belongs to the authority of Christ’s Vicar to deter- 
mine finally questions of faith. In his speech on June 
i8th, Guidi strongly urged that it should be made clear 
in the decree that not the Pope alone issues a defini- 
tion; but the Pope with the bishops consenting to, or 
it may be asking for a definition, in such a way that 
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they merely propose it, but he, by his authority re- 
ceived from Christ, defines. Guidi would therefore 
have a clause inserted pointing out that, previous to 
defining, the Pope must have made investigations and 
taken episcopal counsel, and he proposed a Canon 
embodying this. While many dissented from Guidi’s 
views there were many who welcomed them. It is 
hard to see what there was in these proposals to give 
offence. In private Pius scolded Guidi, and when the 
latter replied that he had only maintained that the 
bishops were witnesses to tradition, Pius IX ex- 
claimed, ‘ Witnesses to tradition? There’s only one; 
that’s me.’ 

As a matter of fact, Guidi’s proposal was accepted 
as the basis of the actual definition, and he himself, 
with Jandel, voted ‘ placet ’ at the final session. 

After no less than eighty-six General Congrega- 
tions, which had each been attended by at least five 
hundred to six hundred bishops, came the closing 
scenes of the Council. These are historical, though 
they have hitherto been presented in anything but a 
satisfactory fashion. In what may be called ‘the trial- 
ballot’ six hundred and one Conciliar Fathers voted. 
Of these four hundred and eighty-one said ‘ placet,’ 
eighty-eight said ‘ non placet,’ sixty-two said “ placet 
juxta modum,’ that is with a qualification expressed in 
remarks sent in at the time. A fair number had gone 
home owing to various reasons, while seventy-six, 
though still in the city, refrained from voting. Then 
came the last scene of all, on July 18th, 1870, when 
by five hundred and fifty-three “ placets’ to two ‘ non- 
placets ’ the decree was passed and immediately con- 
firmed by the Holy Father amidst as terrific a storm 
of thunder and lightning as Rome had perhaps ever 
witnessed. All those without exception who had voted 
against the decision at once gave in their allegiance. 
But there remained the minority party which had de- 
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termined not to put in an appearance. Some of the 
most remarkable pages in these two volumes are those 
which deal with these great men, most of them giants 
intellectually and morally, all of them convinced that 
the doctrine was true, yet for a variety of reasons fear- 
ing the ill effects of its definition ; all of them ultimately 
giving in their adhesion to what they felt was ‘ the 
mind of the Church of God.’ 

Here we must leave these fascinating volumes. No 
one who takes them up will readily drop them. For it 
is a pageant that is described, a pageant which Ulla- 
thorne’s simple narrative of events enables us to see 
with our own eyes. When in St. Peter’s, you will be 
shown the transept where the Council was staged ; but 
when you read the story told with an artless, effortless, 
simplicity by one who realised to the full the historic 
character of the scenes he was witnessing, the famous 
transept seems to burst into life. One seems to see 
Pius 1X seated on his throne, wondering, perhaps, as 
he so naively said, whether the Conciliar Fathers 
would pronounce him ‘ infallible’ or ‘ fallito, ’ viz., 
‘bankrupt,’ for the Council was costing him person- 
ally some £200 a day ; warning the assembled bishops, 
too, with his winning smile, that they ‘ would find the 
Holy Spirit inside, not outside the Council.’ One 
seems to see, too, those serried ranks of cardinals and 
bishops, the latter all in white copes and wearing plain 
white mitres, and all the faces turned towards the 
rostrum when some eloquent speaker forced their at- 
tention. One wanders along it now, but only the 
‘Sanpietrini ’ are at work, and it is hard to believe that 
once some 1,400 men sat there—for that, includ- 
ing the mighty army of officials—seems to have been 
the number. It is silent now, but once it echoed to the 
‘placets’ of a host of prelates who have one and all 
gone to their rest. It echoed, too, as Ullathorne said 
in one of those charming little notes which he sent 
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home, to the Homeric voice of a Swiss bishop, wh 
spoke for an hour, and roared as if he were talking 
from one mountain to another against wind and 
thunder! ’ 

Will that famous transept echo once more to the 
voices of bishops assembled in a re-opened Vatican 
Council ? 

Hucu Pops, O.P. 


LOVE’S VICTORY SHOUT 
(. . . €Bonoev 6 “Incots pwvy peydAy).—Mk. XV, 34). 


AINT cry God’s Mother heard 
From God’s earth-spoken Word. 


Upon her lap He lay 

Still, with no word to say. 
Yet every feeblest breath 
Was love’s accost of death, 


* * * * 


He took another way 

On death’s desired day, 
When as from love’s full choir 
He uttered His desire; 

And with loud hero cry 

Taught love God’s way to die 
Yea, with love’s victory shout 
Dying, put death to rout. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 





CHARLEMAGNE IN THE CLOS-POULET. 


N that stretch of country that may be described as 

lying between France and Brittany—the pays gallot 
—there is a still narrower district that encircles the 
Three Towns (Saint-Malo, Saint-Servan, and 
Dinard) and lies along the banks of the Rance. It 
is known in the local speech as the Clos-Poulet, a 
quaint phrase with a ring of the patois about it, and 
like the patois itself venerable and significant; for it 
has a meaning that is plainly declared by the name of 
a village within its borders, Saint-Pierre-Marc-en- 
poulet, or in the Latin Sanctus Petrus de Marco in 
pago Aletho. 

Now this ‘Aleth’ deserves at least a word in passing. 
Very long ago—I cannot give a precise date, but it 
was in ‘the time of the Saints’ when they crossed the 
water (in stone boats or not, as you may prefer) as mis- 
sioners to the folk of Armorica: when Saint-Malo 
found his way to Saint-Aaron’s hermitage on the rock 
then rising in the midst of forests that was later to 
be called after him; when men of our own race, our 
own blood, Scots, Welsh, and Irish, came here to con- 
quer, to teach, and to pray, saints and fighting-men, 
an endless list of amazing names, Coulfmith, Armaél, 
Cadocanam, Jagu, Maclou—somewhere in the fifth or 
sixth century, Aleth came first into being. Very little 
is known of that first settlement, but it was the home 
of one of the many early bishops or missioners, more 
important than the rock of Malo to which some cen- 
turies later the Bishop and his Chapter removed. And 
somewhere very early in the ninth century it emerges 
from the shadows, if not into the full light of history, 
at least into the daybreak of a clear tradition. For 
here, to the settlement of Gwic-Aleth or Quidaleth, 
which being translated is the vicus or town of Aleth, 
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came bands of Saracens after their defeat in the 
Pyrenees in 811; and Aleth lay then, as its lost foun. 
dations do now, on that small peninsula that juts out 
from Saint-Servan into the waters of the Rance, anid 
is covered to-day by the Cité and the Fort. It wa 
a walled settlement—that we know, for some of the 
stones of its wall and of its church were laid bare some 
thirty or forty years ago; but while it has vanished 
wholly into the past and died out of common memory, 
the name of the land that lay about it, the ‘ Pagus 
Alethi,’ or as it became in the passing of time the 
Pagalet, the Ploualet, the Poélet, and finally the 
Clos-Poulet, is still in daily use. And it seems fitting 
that within the confines of this ancient Clos-Poulet 
there are still preserved, or were till quite recently, 
many old and elsewhere forgotten memories and cus- 
toms. 


Some of the oldest and not the least beautiful of 
these are connected with the Forty Days of Lent— 
that season that in this countryside is so oddly made 
up of contradictions, of solemnity and of gaiety, of 
church-going and of holiday-making, that surely no 
other time of year can be compared with it. There 
are daily fairs—there is even one that is held on Good 
Friday ; there is the constant song of bells on the air, 
the ancient alleys of Saint-Malo are hung with comic 
masks and gaily-coloured dominoes, and up and down 
the streets and in the courts is heard the haunting 
sweetness of the unforgettable Lenten cantique : 

Nous voici dans votre cour 
Pour chanter des louanges— 
La Passion du doux jésu, 
O mon Dieu! qu'elle est grande.... 


—wailing and sighing through a dozen or more verses, 
like the very voice of Lent itself. And in the hidden 
hamlets and byways of the Clos-Poulet the /rairie: 
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meet in their ancient chapels for the evening prayers 
that they have said together—for none know how long. 
Throughout Brittany and the pays gallot these 
chapels are often to be seen, sometimes standing by 
the roadside all alone, more often in a hamlet that is 
itself the centre of other such hamlets; chapels, an- 
cient and consecrated, where Mass is said once a year 
on the day of patronage by a priest from some not too 
distant church. At other seasons they are used by the 
frairies or lay confraternities, if that is not too impos- 
ing a word to use for such a simple banding-together 
of the countryfolk. These little chapels in which 
they meet are very small and poor, for they are the 
property of the peasants who use them in Lent and 
again during the month of May; small and poor, with 
no beauty beyond a bare but meticulous cleanness. 
The coarse linen is spotlessly white, the bleached 
wood is scrubbed into rough fibre, and the paint has 
long been worn off the plain boards of the Altar. 
There are—or were till not long ago—many of 
these chapels about the Clos-Poulet; but I speak here 
only of the one that I myself know and have visited 
some few years since. This one has, moreover, a won- 
derful history behind it; for tradition says that it dates 
back to those far days when Charlemagne reconquered 
Armorica from the heathen—the Saracens—in a great 
battle on the prairies of Cézembre, where now is sea. 
And if anyone cares to read the marvellous story of 


} that battle : of how Aquin-of-the-White-Beard, Moor- 


ish prince in Aleth, answered Rippé, the holy Bishop 
of Dol, whom Charlemagne had sent to offer him 
peace and Christianity, by launching at him a javelin 
‘which transfixed him but harmed him no more than 
a rose-leaf blown by the wind’; of the wonders of 
Aquin’s palace in Aleth, whereof the doors were ‘ of 
gold, shining like stars new-fallen on a hill’ ; of how 
he was forced out of his walls by thirst, his well de- 
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filed; of his being killed by the hands of the grea 
King himself on the very step of sanctuary; of the 
death of his wife, ‘who was strangled by the tresses 
of her yellow hair ’—these things with many more can 
be read in the curious poem found in the sixteenth 
century in the convent on Cézembre, and now in one 
of the great libraries in Paris. And if the story it 
tells be not true, at least it is a very wonderful and 
ancient tradition; as old, perhaps, as this other that 
has come down to us, that the little chapel of Saint- 
Etienne, hidden away between Saint-Servan and 
Saint-Jouan-des-Guérets, was founded by Charle. 
magne himself in the heart of the Clos-Poulet in men.- 
ory of its deliverance from the heathen by the battle 
fought on St. Stephen’s Day, some thousand odd 
years ago. 

The little chapel as it stands now shows small sign 
of its traditional origin ; though the stones of the lower 
courses of its walls are noticeably ancient. Uplifted 
on a low mound in the midst of its small hamlet, there 
is a Crucifix worn ino shapelessness by ages of rain 
and wind and sun beside its door; within, there are 
mouldering benches on an earthen floor furrowed into 
holes and ruts by countless generations of restless feet, 
of knees bent in prayer. Phere is nothing beautiful 
or stately about it, nothing solemn, nothing at first 
sight that is even curious; it is only when one has time 
to think and understand that the strangeness and 
solemnity of the place become evident. 

For the seats set along the wall inside the rough 
altar-rail are used only once in the year by priest ot 
clerk, but constantly by the /rairie, the peasants who 
have joined together during the centuries in a sort of 
brotherhood to maintain this chapel; and the chest in 
the corner holds no sacerdotal vestments, but only the 
coarse white gowns that they slip on over the smocks 
in which they have just come from the spring plough- 
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ing. And that deep hollow in the wooden altar-step 
has been worn, in the passing of time, by the one 
kneeling there whose turn it was to lead the prayers 
and the cantiques and the long repetition of litany and 
chaplet, while further back on the earthen floor kneel 
the women and children, the old men and the young 
boys. 

And not here alone in this poor little chapel on its 
historic ground but in many another such, the peasants 
yet find time and will to come together on these dark 
Lenten evenings, as their fathers have done before 
them. They are tired enough, God knows, for they 
have worked since dawn in the fields and the spring 
labour is not light; some of them have far to come, for 
the houses are scattered and these frairies include 
many hamlets; there is no priest to lead them, or to 
preach to them, but only arude wooden Crucifix nailed 
to the wall and the familiar prayers that they say aloud 
and the cantiques that they have learned from their 
mothers. 

And yet here, in this chapel of Saint-Etienne, is 
preserved a memory of that St. Stephen’s Day more 
than a thousand years ago, when Charlemagne drove 
the heathen out of the Pagus Alethi—the Clos-Poulet. 


M. C. BALFour. 





FREDERIC MISTRAL 


HILST Italy celebrates the bi-millenary of the 

birth of Virgil, Provence keeps this year the 
centenary of her own Virgil, Frédéric Mistral, born at 
Maillane, near Arles, on the 8th September, 1830, 
His memory is still fresh amongst his people, for he 
died only as recently as 1914, and we may confidently 
expect a flood of personal reminiscences from many 
who were privileged to know him intimately, but to 
the average Englishman, Mistral can be spoken of 
only as one who has already passed into literary his- 
tory, and the justification of these lines must be the 
comparative unfamiliarity of their subject matter to 
most English readers. 

That Mistral is so little known here is perhaps to 
be ascribed to the fact that his writings are to us, ina 
sense, doubly foreign. His most important work, 
Miréio (Mireille), may be known, as to its theme, 
through the medium of Gounod’s opera, but, of the 
latter, two versions exist, one of which falsifies the 
action of the poem for the sake of a ‘ prettier ’ cur- 
tain. The poem itself has been translated into Eng- 
lish, but such is the irony of things, that the more 
readable a translation, the less it savours of the ori- 
ginal, and in the case of poetry one feels dissatisfied 
with anything but a strictly literal version intended to 
enable the reader to follow the original, line by line. 
Mistral is doubly foreign to us, in the sense that even 
Paris is able to read him only with a French transla- 
tion en regard. 

Mistral stands to the Provencal Renascence of the 
nineteenth century very much as Dante and Petrarch 
stood to the rise of vernacular, and especially Tuscan, 
literature in their own time. He was by no means 
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its first flower: he was rather the perfect fruit, which 
was to yield an abundance of seed for the future. 
But whereas the Italians were producing something 
which had never existed before, Mistral and his associ- 
ates were consciously reviving the glories of a past, 
when Provence led the world in song. And it is per- 
haps no exaggeration to say that in Mistral, Provence 
and her tongue have been dignified as never before, 
even in the age of the Troubadours. 

That which distinguishes Mistral and the Fé/z- 
brige from their predecessors of the earlier part of the 
century is the almost scientific organisation, which 
they undertook, of what had long been regarded, and 
despised, by people of education as a series of rustic 
dialects. On the linguistic side much was due to 
Joseph Roumanille, the doyen d’age of the Félibrige, 
who was Mistral’s senior by fifteen years, and had 
been his form-master at Avignon ten years before the 
movement took definite shape. The 7résor du Feéli- 
brige which Mistral published between 1880 and 1886 
was, however, far from being an artificial compilation. 
It was a dictionary of the language as spoken, and as 
spoken in those parts of Provence where it had suf- 
fered least admixture of foreign elements. It further 
sought, by defining a consistent orthography, to estab- 
lish the essential unity of the /angue d’oc in its numer- 
ous dialects and sub-dialects. From 1855 onwards 
was published the Almanach Provencal, which remains 
- to this day the year-book of the Fé/ibrige. 

Mistral seems to have dominated his group, not 
only by his superior gifts as a poet, but also by the 
gravity of his purpose and the clear conception which 
he had of a mission to be accomplished. Already at 
the age of twenty he had determined to devote him- 
self to an attempt to revive the whole culture and 
racial consciousness of his people which had been 
stifled by the insane educational centralisation of 
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Revolutionary and Imperial France. This end he 
proposed to attain by restoring to his people their lan- 
guage; and this in turn was to be achieved by the fire of 
great poetry. Politics entered neither into the end of 
his endeavours nor into the means by which that end 
was sought. His aim, communicated to and shared 
with his associates, was to escape from the spiritual 
rather than the political influence of Paris. And who 
can say that by doing that which lay nearest to his 
hand, and by concentrating on what came first in the 
order of his action, he was not to accomplish what 
might never have been realised by a political or even 
a religious campaign? Fundamentally, the move- 
ment was one of conservation; au fond, to be a good 
Provencal was to be a good Catholic. 

Nor was there about Mistral and the Félibrige the 
slightest tinge of the highbrow, the doctrinaire, the 
dilettante, or any of those elements which we group 
to-day under the heading of ‘ uplift.’ The movement 
was rooted in the traditions and in the soil of Pro- 
vence. Mistral was himself by birth and upbringing 
a son of the soil. His father, a peasant proprietor of 
substance, had planned to give his son a profession, 
and to make of him a momnsieur. Accordingly 
Frédéric was sent to a high school at Avignon, whence 
he passed his daccalauréat, and later to Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, where he graduated in law at the age of twenty- 
one. But he had never been happy away from his 
beloved Maillane, where during his holidays he had 
always worked in the fields with his father and his men, 
and he had not the slightest enthusiasm for the career 
which was intended for him. On the death of his 
father, four years later, he abandoned it completely 
and devoted himself entirely to what had long ab- 
sorbed his interest. It was among the vines and 
olives of Maillane that his first poems had been 
written, that the opening strophes of Mireille 
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had been noted down, and 'that the poem itself 
had begun to take shape in his mind. Here also 
he had dreamt his dreams of the rebirth of 
Provence. All this period of his life has been painted 
for us by the poet himself in his Memdri e Raconte, 
in which the whole smiling landscape of his native 
land, and the life and customs of a contented and pros- 
perous peasantry are vividly reproduced. Those who 
know the Letires de mon Moulin will surely desire to 
make the closer acquaintance of this other, and 
greater, Provencal, who devotes a full chapter of his 
memoirs to recollections of the youthful Alphonse 
Daudet. 

In another chapter of the same volume is described 
the poet’s first pilgrimage to Saintes-Maries-de-la- 
Mer, whither people flock every year on the 25th May 
from all parts of Provence and Languedoc, to vener- 
ate the remains of Mary of Cleophas, the mother of 
James the Less and of Joseph, Salome, the mother of 
the Sons of Zebedee, and their servant Sarah. On 
the eve of the feast, the reliquaries are lowered into 
the church from an upper chapel through an opening 
in the vault, and it is at this moment that the pilgrims 
pray fervently for special favours and even for mira- 
cles. The legend relates that after the death of 
Christ, some fifteen of his disciples were set adrift in 
a sail-less and rudderless boat off the coast of Pales- 
tine, and were guided by Providence to the shores of 
Provence. The little band of exiles dispersed 
throughout southern Gaul and became its first 
apostles. Martha ended her days at Tarascon, after 
having delivered its people from the monster which 
had ravaged their countryside; Joseph of Arimathea, 
as we all know, pursued his wanderings as far as dis- 
tant Britain; and Mary Magdalen retired to the desert 
of Sainte Baume, in Provence, to do penance for her 
sins. Unlike her, the other two ‘ Maries’ (for Salome 
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is known in the legend at ‘ Marie-Salomé,’ as Mary of 
Cleophas is called ‘ Marie-Jacobé’) returned to end 
their days at the spot where they first set foot on Pro- 
vencal soil and where the little town of Saintes- Maries. 
de-la-Mer later sprang up. In Christian times, a cita- 
del-church was built to cover the supposed place of 
their death, and in the fifteenth century King René 
of Provence undertook explorations, the success of 
which is said to have been confirmed by the marvel- 
lous odours which were given off as each of the bodies 
was brought to light. 

The excuse for this apparent digression is the im- 
portant part played by the legend of the Saintes- 
Maries in the story of Mireille, the first and the great- 
est of Mistral’s longer poems. The completion of 
this work, in 1859, was the occasion of the young poet’s 
introduction to Lamartine, by a fellow Provencal, 
Adolphe Dumas. Mistral confesses in his memoirs 
that his ambition had always been to write poetry in 
which Arles, his Mantua, might recognise the inspira- 
tion of a Virgil, and it appears that Dumas, on first 
reading Mireille in manuscript, had hailed its author 
spontaneously as the ‘ Virgil of Provence.’ Lamartine 
it was, however, who first brought Mistral to the notice 
of the wider literary public of France, and in the 
fortieth Conference of his Cours familier de Littéra- 
ture, enthusiastically acclaimed the poet a ‘ Provencal 
Homer,’ in whose song were mingled the ‘ saintetés 
et tristesses du christianisme.’ It was to Lamartine 
that Mistral dedicated his chef d’a@uvre: 

Te counsacre Miréio: es moun cor e moun amo; 
Es la flour de mis an; 

Es un rasin de Crau qu’emé touto sa ramo 
Te porge un paisan. 

It was indeed his heart and soul, the flower of his 
young years that he had poured into his poem. A 
peasant it was, too, who offered the gift; but how 
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much more was given than a mere branch of the vine, 
for all its luscious fruit! In its twelve cantos are con- 
tained, woven into the passionate story which they 
relate, not merely the heart and soul of the poet, but 
the very heart and soul of Provence. They are a veri- 
table storehouse of Provencal folk-lore, legend, topo- 
graphy, natural history, religion and song. The story 
itself is a simple one: that of the mutual love of Vin- 
cent, the itinerant basket-maker’s son, and Mireille, 
the only daughter of a wealthy peasant proprietor, 
whose hand is sought by suitors of greater promise 
.. .. But it were pity not to quote, ex passant, from 
Vincent’s declaration : 


T’ame, o chatouno encantarello, 
Que se disiés: Vole uno estello; 

I’a ni través di mar, ni bos, ni gaudre foui, 
I’a ni bourréu ni fid, ni ferre 
Que m’aplantésse! Au bout di serre, 
Toucan lou céu, l’anariéu querre, 

E Dimenche l’auriés, pendoulado a toun coui. 


(‘ Je t’aime, 6 jeune fille enchanteresse—(au point) que si tu 
disais : Je veux une étoile !—il n’est traversée de mer, ni bois, 
ni torrent fou—il n’est bourreau, ni feu, ni fer—qui m’arrétat! 
Au bout des pics,—touchant le ciel, j’irais la prendre,—et, 
Dimanche, tu l’aurais, pendue a ton cou.’) 


Mireille confesses her love, only to encounter the 
blank refusal of her parents to consent to the match. 
Vincent had once recommended her, if ever she should 
be in trouble, to seek the patronage and succour of 
the Saintes-Maries at their shrine by the sea; and if 
ever she needed help it was now. So, by night, she 
sets out on her wild journey, which she continues 
through the heat of the following day. The second 
night she obtains shelter and rest, but the heat of 
another day is more than she can endure. She 
falls stricken with sun-stroke, but on regaining con- 
sciousness, manages to drag herself on to the shrine, 
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where she fervently implores the Saintes to make her 
parents yield: 

O Santi Mario, 

Que poudés en flour 

Chanja ndsti plour, 

Clinas léu V’auriho 

De-vers ma doulour! 


She is rewarded by a vision of the Holy ‘Women, 
who console her with a reminder of the vanity of 
human happiness, and the necessity and merit of suf- 
fering. To raise her courage, they recount to her the 
story of their own earthly trials. But Mireille is 
clearly dying, and they hasten back to their heavenly 
dwellings to prepare for her the snow-white robe of 
a virgin-martyr of love. Her parents and Vincent 
have now arrived, and against their grief is set Mire- 
ille’s growing peace of mind and her joy at what 
awaits her. Vincent had promised her speedy relief 
from sorrow, if she would but fly to the Saintes; and 
relief she has obtained abundantly. The Last 
Anointing is given. She seems to be in delirium, but 
it is the Saintes-Maries who are coming from over 
the sea, to take her aboard their vessel! It is now 
almost too much for Vincent’s faith : 

Tu, la perleto de Prouvéngo, 
Tu, lou souléu de ma jouvénco 

Sara-ti di que iéu, ansin, déu glas mourtau 
Tant léu te vegue tressusanto?.... 
Sari-ti di, vous, grandi Santo, 
Que l’aurés visto angounisanto 

E de-bado embrassa vdsti sacra lindau? 

(‘ Toi, la perle de Provence,—toi, le soleil de ma jeunesse,— 
sera-t-il dit qu’ainsi, des glaces de la mort,—sit6t je te voie 
suante?—Sera-t-il dit, 6 grandes Saintes,—que vous l’aures 
vue agonisante—et vainement embrasser vos seuils sacrés? ’) 

No, my poor Vincent! You speak of death, but do 
not understand what it is. It is but a mist that lifts 
at the sound of the morning bells; it is a dream, from 
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which one awakes at daybreak . . . . She is now aboard 
with her heavenly companions... . already they are 
on the open sea, sailing the paths of Paradise! But 
to the eyes of those about her, she has smiled, and 
fallen asleep. 


J. K. L’Estrance. 


LIGNA FRUCTIFERA 


T riseth in the heart of paradise, 
The tree of death, delighted to behold, 


Among the silver springs— 

To every clustered bough ripe beauty clings— 
And warm upon each leaf there lies 

The bloom of gold. 


It riseth dark upon the line of hill, 

The rood of life, set in a crimson flood; 

’Tis heavy with dead fruit 

That droops unsightly from its crown to root— 
A load of shame, so lost, so still, 

It chills the blood. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 





FINANCIAL CONTROL AND BIRTH CONTROL 


E nominibus non est curandum is one of those 
trite sayings of St. Thomas which, outside its 
context, could easily be gravely misunderstood. He 
is blaming those who concern themselves more with 
words than with the realities which words are meant 
to represent. Words are only signs, and the sign 
without the reality loses its reason of being. It is a 
sign-post which points to a place that does not exist, 
There is abundant reason for thinking that the im- 
plicit criticism contained in these words of St. 
Thomas is especially applicable to modern times when 
men seem so strongly attached to words and symbols, 
and delude themselves into thinking that they pos- 
sess the realities because they have the words. Demo- 
cracy, efficiency and rationalisation are words to 
juggle with, though the realities they stand for seem 
to be very conspicuous by their absence. Indeed, you 
can never take for granted what the users of these 
words mean by them. A request for definitions is 
always worth while. 

This modern fetichism for mere words and signs is 
most evident in the outstanding fact that money, which 
was invented to be a sign of real wealth, is now held 
as wealth par excellence, and is the measure of all 
things, the stern controller of our lives and destinies. 
It decides our rank in society; it decides whether we 
are to work for our bread or to live on the labours of 
others, whether we are to be fed or to starve, whether 
we are to live or to die—nay, whether we are to be 
born: for not only are millions of possible children 
denied the benefit of mere existence because parents 
complain that they have not enough of this thing 
called money, but those who control the money are 
now trying to decide under what conditions parents 
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are to be allowed to bring children into the world. 
If compulsory sterilisation becomes law, it will only 
be the outcome of the present trend of things. Except 
for the rich, birth-control is an economic problem. 

Such is the power of money, a bit of metal or paper 
covered with marks (often not even that, for in modern 
times money exists in the form of credit, which is a 
mere fiction of the mind), a thing which is of practic- 
ally no value in itself, cannot be eaten or drunk, and 
is hardly fine enough to serve as an ornament—a mere 
signor symbol. That is what it was first invented for, 
a symbol of things of real value and utility, like bread 
and butter and shoes, invented to facilitate trade or 
exchange of goods. But nowadays it frequently fails 
even in this its essential and original character; for 
money is often a sign which does not represent any 
reality at all outside the minds of the men who trade 
with it. It sometimes happens that great numbers of 
people are brought to poverty by the manipulation of 
money on a Stock Exchange when there is no existing 
reality in the world represented by that money; and 
poverty, be it noted, is not fundamentally the lack of 
coin, but the lack of real things of use, food, clothing, 
housing and necessaries. 

Further, with regard to the relation of money to 
realities, not only has it to a large extent ceased to 
serve the purpose for which it was intended, having 
become a sort of weapon in the hands of those who 
possess it in large quantities, by means of which they 
are able to control the lives and exploit the labour 
of others; but it is now becoming clearer and clearer 
that in the long run money-domination actually hin- 
ders and destroys that real wealth which is necessary 
for the support of life and enjoyment. 

We should take it amiss if we were accused of de- 
spising the word of God; yet few indeed of us are 
persuaded of the truth of St. Paul’s words to 
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Timothy : ‘ The love of money is the root of all evils’: 
not some, but a// (I Tim. vi, 10). It is one of those 
very uncomfortable texts which we like to explain in 
a spiritual sense or circumvent after the fashion of 
those who search Jerusalem anxiously for a gateway 
named The Eye of the Needle. That is a quest more 
difficult than looking for a needle in the proverbial 
haystack, for it is looking for a needle that is not 
there. St. Paul’s words find their perfect justification 
in our own day, when terrible crimes against God and 
humanity result from this diabolical system of finan- 
cial control of society. It behoves us all to see how 
far we are implicated in and responsible for these 
evils. 

The idea of responsibility is a thing not much in 
fashion owing to the contempt for human reason in 
these days of rationalisation. The attempt to prove 
that man evolved from the animal seems to have led 
to the belief that men and women are not much better 
than animals after all; hence natural inclination is to 
be followed without any reference to reason or re- 
sponsibility. To what but that, in the last resort, are 
to be traced the cult of divorce and birth-prevention! 
Parallel with the idea of pleasure without responsi 
bility runs the idea of business without personal re- 
sponsibility. For the modern tendency is to limit and 
destroy personal relationships and individual respon- 
sibility in work and business by substituting the im- 
personal company for the individual master who can 
be seen and held accountable for both work and work- 
man. This merging of businesses is called by the 
name of rationalisation, though it is manifestly the 
—— For if rationalisation means anything at 
all, it ought to mean the introduction of reason and 


intelligence into the arrangement of things; but the 
first effect of reason and intelligence is personal re- 
sponsibility, and personal responsibility means moral 
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responsibility. Every single thing that happens in 
this world as the result of the use of human intelli- 
gence and will has to be answered for by someone or 
other ; we cannot all shirk the responsibility, 

Now personal responsibility is not removed or de- 
stroyed by the mere fact of turning a number of indi- 
vidual businesses into a company or a combine. This 
personal and moral responsibility remains the same 
whether there is one master or three-hundred share- 
holders. If this were remembered, we should examine 
more carefully the sources from which we receive the 
money with which we obtain the means of life and 
enjoyment. That much responsibility, at any rate, 
lies upon us all. It certainly does not suffice to shelve 
the matter by saying that we have handed our capital 
over to investments, classing all investments together 
as though all were beyond reproach. 

When it comes to the question of moral responsi- 
bility the conditions under which dividends are pro- 
duced. is a vital question. In spite of the shibboleth 
that money makes money, it still remains a fact that 
all real wealth is produced only by the labour of some 
human being. Unworked coal at the bottom of the 
pit is not real wealth; it becomes real wealth after the 
rather terrible labours of the coal-miner have brought 
it to the top. It is necessary, then, for the dividend- 
receiver to ask some searching questions about the 
work which produces the dividends. Is it moral or 
immoral work? Am I sure my dividends are not re- 
ceived from chemical companies which manufacture 
and sell contraceptives and similar articles? Have I 
ascertained that I am not living on profits made by 
slave-labour or sweated industries or fictitious and 
fraudulent companies? Recent events show how real 
are these questions. Unfortunately, the answer to 
them will most often be that we do not know, nor does 
there seem to be any means of finding out. Besides, 
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no one bothers. But if we are talking of moral re. 
sponsibility, we ought to know and we ought to find 
out before we dare to use the money provided by 
dividends. Perhaps we are living on money produced 
by crime and terrible injustice. 

If it be pleaded in justification that it is quite im. 
possible in the modern system of invested capital for 
the investor to follow up his money and examine the 
conditions under which it is used for profit, then we 
reply with vehe*nence that the whole system stands 
condemned by ail moral standards. For according to 
the teaching of St. Thomas one of the conditions un. 
der which it is lawful to accept interest on money & 
the sharing of the risks and responsibilities of the 
work which produces the interest. We have long been 
persuaded that here we put our finger on the great 
festering sore of modern society, which is the root of 
most of the other social and moral evils from which 
we are suffering. This disregard of serious responsi- 
bilities in the matter of justice could have only one 
result, and all suggested remedies for social and 
moral betterment are barren as the wind while w 
leave that evil unremedied. The trouble is that we 
are all bound up in the system, Catholics and non 
Catholics, clerics and laity, religious, contemplativ: 
and active; and a great deal of courage is needed to 
admit the reality of the evil and the inevitableness o! 
the remedy. 

Such ‘a system is possible only in a society whert 
money is made the measure, arbiter and controller. 
How complete is this control will be seen from a fev 
details which anyone can find out who reads news an¢ 
not newspapers. They prove how alien to God and 
His designs.is the financial control of the world (it: 
proper name is Mammon). It is a fundamental truth 
of Christianity and of the Natural Law that God gave 
the earth and its fruits for the benefit, without dis- 
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crimination on His part, of the human race which it 
had pleased Him to place on the earth. His final 
blessing was : Increase and multiply. It seems strange 
to have to insist on God’s intelligence, but it is neces- 
sary in order to persuade some that it may be taken 
for granted that God would always see to it that the 
supply of the good things of the earth would keep 
pace with the multiplication of the children of men. 
Now in both these things, the multiplication of the 
race and the increase of food, the mammon-worship- 
pers have set themselves, up against God. The finan- 
cial power which bestrides the world like a brazen 
Colossus has not only kept food off the market in 
order to keep up prices at a time when millions are 
living: near the line of starvation, but it has actually 
restricted the production of food for the same purpose. 
This is another form of rationalisation, for according 
to Lord Melchett rationalisation is the organised limi- 
tation of output—the very converse of what we see 
in the operations of God and Nature. He wraps it u 

in nice words which may hoodwink the simple-minded, 
and defines rationalisation as ‘ the rational contro! of 
industry to ensure that, as.far as possible, you do not 
produce more than your market can absorb.’ And 
what is the measure of what your market can absorb? 
It is simply the amount of money possessed by the 
_ buyers in the market. Probably half the people in 
_ this country alone could absorb twice as much goods 
_ in the form of food, shelter and clothing as at present 
_ they are able to enjoy with: the limited money at their 
disposal. There are two ways of enabling them to 
_absorb more goods; lowering the price or providing 
_ them with more money; but there you touch the prob- 
| lem in its crudest form. The chief problem of moderr 
_ industry is the division of profits between the wage- 
earners and the share-holders; if wages rise, divi- 
dends fall, and vice versa. But how many share- 
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holders take seriously their personal responsibility 
of ensuring that the very first charge upon the indus. 
try should be that those who have produced the profits 
by their labour receive a living wage? And a living 
wage iS not a mere subsistence wage, but ‘a work. 
man’s wages should be sufficient to enable him to 
maintain himself, his wife, and his children in reason. 
able comfort, for it is just and right that the results 
of labour should belong to those who have bestowed 
their labour ’ (Rerum Novarum, 49 and 11). 

To fight against birth-control propaganda without 
attacking vigorously the economic conditions which 
provide the proximate occasions of this sin is simply 
beating the air; for financial control is not only the in- 
direct cause of the spread of this evil, but there is 
reason to believe that it directly encourages the evii 
for its own advantage. A month ago, at a meeting 
held at Westminster, Mr. H. Wright, the editor of 
The Nation, and therefore a person of influence and 
responsibility, declared that he considered birth. 
control was a discovery (sic) ‘as important as the 
invention of printing or the use of electricity.’ After 
that any further remarks of the editor of The Nation 
might well be neglected as of no importance; but he 
went on to say: ‘ The birth-rate was the lowest ever 
recorded, and he rejoiced that it was still falling. 
Population was still increasing too rapidly for ou 
resources.’ The last sentence is the important one. 

Now Mr. Wright, as editor of The Nation, canno! 
possibly be in ignorance of what is going on in the 
world. He saw, for instance, that the Food 
Council recently condemned the Bakers’ Association 
in the strongest terms for putting up the price o! 
bread when there was no justification for it except the 
desire of gain, and when the granaries of America are 
bursting with wheat. He knows better than we know 
that the financiers who control the wheat pools are 
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deliberately holding up the great wheat supplies in 
order to keep up the price. Indeed, we are ready to 
believe that they would destroy the stocks of food, 
were it not that this would cost more than does the 
preserving of them. That this is not a rash judgment 
is proved by known facts concerning the deliberate 
destruction of food in order to keep it off the market 
where it would bring down prices. Fish is thrown 
back into the sea or left to rot in large quantities. 
Food rots in the fields while outrageous prices are 
demanded in the shops. And it is all done on a 
diabolical principle, a principle of rationalisation, 
that the short market produces the highest profits. 
Think, on the one hand, of the half-starved multitudes 
and, on the other, of those who live on dividends pro- 
duced by investments in wheat. 

Those who read newspapers intelligently cannot 
fail to have noted the great disturbances which have 
occurred during the past two years on the money mar- 
kets owing to the abundant crops of wheat which God 
has been bestowing on the world. He alone knows 
how necessary it is. But the wheat controllers became 
extremely pessimistic and expressed the fear, accord - 
ing to The Observer, that the only thing that could 
save them from ruin was a world shortage. The pros- 
pect of another bumper crop was so terrifying that 
the rationalisers have taken measures to prevent such 
a calamity by ordering the farmers of America to cut 


| down their wheat acreage. It is an order that few 
' would dare to refuse, for disobedience would be fol- 


lowed by a refusal of credit from the banks, and it is 
the banks which control the whole situation. The 
same process is said to have been put into force in 
the production of cotton, wool, sugar, and raisins. 
And the editor of The Nation looks wise and solemnly 
says that we are increasing faster than our resources, 
hence the necessity of birth-prevention, because sup- 
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plies are running short. They ave running short, and 
dangerously so. A recent article in The Times by 
Sir W. Haldane on cattle production showed the fol. 
lowing figures : 

In the U.S.A. cattle dropped from 68,000,000 ii 
1920 to 58,000,000 in 1928; in Australia numbers fel! 
twenty per cent. in six years; parallel statistics for 
Canada and New Zealand. As for our own country, 
the official returns for 1928 showed a decrease of 
250,000 cattle and 700,000 sheep in one year; and the 
land is falling out of cultivation at an incredible speed 
—416,000 acres within two years! 

As an example of how finance encourages birth. 
control propaganda by direct subsidy, we conclude 
with the following extract from The New Age of 
May 8th: 


The most direct evidence that high finance definitely 
encourages birth-control is to be found in the last report 
of a body calling itself (we have forgotten the name) some. 
thing like the National Association of Birth-Control Clinics. 
Inside the back page subscribers are informed that the As- 
sociation has secured for them the privilege of being ex- 
cused payment of income-tax on such of their income as 
they shall donate. The significance of this concession by 
the Treasury will be appreciated by our readers, who are 
now perfectly acquainted with the principles on which the 
Bankers’ Government (through the Treasury) dispense such 
benefits. But we must say a word or two about its im- 
plications. The Secretary of the Association, after giving 
this information, makes an ingenious suggestion as to a 
method by which the subscribers can increase their finan- 
cial gifts without paying out any more money. We can 
describe it most briefly by giving an illustration. Mr. A. 
has been giving £10 per annum. He can now increase 
this to, say, £12 10s. (nominal) by signing a special sub- 
scription form to that effect. He sends this, with his 
#10, to the Association. The Association will then re- 
cover from Somerset House on his behalf, say, four shillings 
in the pound on £12 10s.—namely, £2 10s. And there 
you are! The State has subsidised birth-control to that 
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amount. Moreover, speaking of subsidies, and remember- 
) anc ing that the orthodox objection to them is that since they 
s by have to be covered by taxation (in order that the Budget 
fol. be balanced), they constitute a levy on the general public 
for the benefit of a particular interest; so in this case every 
0 it tax-payer has to pay his proportionate share of the ex- 
s fell & pense. The size of it is a matter of no importance—the 
'§ Association’s total income was, if we remember rightly, 
s for under £1,000—but we should say that there must be some 
ntry, millions of Catholics in this country who would strongly 
e of & object on moral and spiritual grounds to paying any tax 
dth & at all towards the subsidy in question. 


peed 


The important point here is not to miss the signifi- 
sirth- cance of the fact that those behind the Birth-Control 
Jude Clinics are able to exert such an influence over the 
e of | /reasury. 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Two Essays sy Kart Apam. Translated by Edward Bullough, 
(London: Sheed & Ward, 1930; 3/6 net.) 


Dr. Karl Adam is now fairly well known to English readers 
by his Spirit of Catholicism, and there will probably be many 
who will be glad to have more from his pen. The two lectures 
translated in the present volume are of very considerable in. 
terest, both for their content and for their further revelation 
of the mind of the author. In the first, ‘ Christ and the Wes. 
tern Mind,’ after a survey of the past inter-relation of Chris. 
tianity and the West, Dr. Adam examines the present-day 
situation, and finds no hope for the West, but in a return to 
a complete and integral Christianity. In the second lecture, 
‘ Love and Belief,’ he shows that there can be no love without 
faith, and that the highest love requires the completest faith. 
In both he does not hesitate to ask from his Catholic audiences 
a more perfect enacting of their Catholicism, in faith and in 
love. 

Of the two lectures, we found the second the more readable. 
In the first there are so many sentences of a very German tur- 
gidity of style that reading was slow and painful. The fault 
is not the translator’s, except in so far as he undertook an 
almost impossible task, or, having undertaken it, chose to 
translate rather than to paraphrase. But we must quarrel with 
him for one little thing: the Numeri sumus of page 31, for 
what Horace wrote was Nos numerus sumus et fruges consu- 
mere nati, 

J.M. 


Wuen THe Saints Srept. (Heath Cranton; 7/6 net.) 


There are four unusual things about this historical novel 
The period chosen is the reign of Stephen; the dialogue is free 
of unintelligent archaisms ; the situations are properly dramatic; 
and the heroine is really emancipated—that is, she has strength, 
independence, and a true purpose, and is still feminine. It is 
a good story and well told; readers must not be prejudiced by 
the sentimental picture on the wrapper. Some of the charac- 
ters are Catholics; some are not; they are all fine studies, 
arranged in careful perspective ; the villains are not too nauseat- 
ing, the attractive folk do not strain one’s credulity; Maude 
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and Cecily and their mother make fine contrasts—indeed, there 
is a lively variety of person throughout the book—and the 
mystical life of Lady Mary de Gifford tells something well worth 
hearing to those that have ears to hear. When the Saints 
Slept deserves a warm reception, R.R. 


Sr. Vincent DE Paut. By Paul Renaudon. Translated ty 
Cecil Kerr. (Sands & Co. ; 2/6 net.) 


It is a striking and universal fact in hagiology that the saints 
who have done any great work in the Church have done it 
chiefly by being saints. They used, more or less, the same 
means as other people for their ends, but with marvellousiy 
different results. To St. Vincent’s organising genius, but far 
more to the power of his holiness, all classes of French Society 
owed their physical or moral betterment, from court and clergy 
to beggars and criminals. M. Renaudon says that through 
him ‘a new spirit awoke throughout the land, forerunner of 
the political union of the nation,’ and quotes a letter from the 
Governor of a French town, calling Vincent ‘ the Father of 
our country.’ 

Theologians teach that the mystical life, which is the full 
flowering of the Christian life, is characterised by a certain 
passivity. Those who have attained to it act less on their own 
initiative than under the direct guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
Who moves them through those Seven Gifts under which Scrip- 
ture and Theology have classified His manifold workings in 
souls. In contemplatives, the Gifts more immediately con- 
cerned with contemplation predominate; while those leading 
lives of outward activity are especially under the influence of 
the Gifts bearing more particularly on the practical, such as the 
Gift of Counsel. St. Vincent’s own words are an illustration 
of this, He told the Priests of the Mission that the Congrega- 
tion he had founded seemed to him like a dream: ‘AII these 
rules and the rest . . . . have come about I know not how. 
For I never thought of it, and it has all happened bit by bit 
without its being possible to say who has been the cause.’ And 
again: ‘ How can it be said that I founded the Daughters of 
Charity? I had no such thought, nor Mile, le Gras... .’ 

The occasional rare jars in the translation come with more 
of a shock because it is, generally speaking, so good, A few 
of the illustrations add to the interest of the book, but most of 
them seem to belong to the eighteenth century—that age of 
ugliness in the history of art, and we would gladly have been 
spared them, M.B, 
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MarGarReT SIncLaIR. By Mary Rita O’Rourke. (Burns Oate; 
& Washbourne; 1/6 net.) 


This book has been published for some time, and I hope it 
has already been widely circulated, for it is written beautifully 
and simply about a simple and beautiful girl. She is heroic; 
she is one of us, but much greater than most of us; and her 
apparently uneventful life suggests a new spirit of adventure, 
a new romance and a fresh ideal ; for saintliness is always new, 
and the opinion that Margaret Sinclair is a saint will be shared 
by others besides those who have received marvellous favours 
at her hands. Her gaiety in all her ordinary little difficulties 
is just what we need in ours; her faith and courage in this 
present-day antagonistic world must inspire us who remain 
in it; and her magnificent simplicity offers a remedy for most 
of our ills. ‘ Within her twenty-five years... . are com. 
pressed experiences so varied that most of us can discover in 
Margaret’s life a touch of similarity with our own,’ and ‘ No 
moment in life is too small to admit a memory of her.’ Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics will do well to read this book. 

R.R. 


ART AND SCHOLASTICISM, wITH OTHER Essays. By Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by J. F. Scanlan. (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6 net.) 


There are few contemporary writers on art and letters who 
do not pretend to some acquaintance with the Thomist philo- 
sophy of art. The fact is a remarkable one, for not only did 
St. Thomas leave no treatise expressly devoted to the subject, 
but he lived in an age when the status of art was utterly different 
from that which it occupies to-day. The Renascence had not 
yet dawned to proclaim the emancipation of art from its lowly 
service of priest and people, and the conception of ‘ art for art’s 
sake’ was as yet undreamt of. Still further off was the day 
when art was to be deemed ‘a substitute for everything else,’ 
and the artist to be acclaimed the pontiff of religion and the 
revealer of the secrets of the universe. 

It is to this work of Maritain, now appearing in a second Eng- 
lish translation, that this awakening of interest in the Thomist 
philosophy of art is mainly due. Maritain saw that this philo- 
sophy, just because it was so elemental and so inseparably linked 
to the abiding axioms of the human mind, had a value for all 
time. He saw, moreover, that the modern stimulation of in- 
terest in the whys and wherefores of art, consequent on its more 
recent pretentions, made imperative a reassertion of those primal 
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common-sense principles. He collected the dispersed thought 
of St. Thomas in orderly fashion, added numerous notes which 
displayed the relevance of the Thomist doctrine to the problems 
which beset his contemporaries, and in fine wrote a standard 
text-book of the Thomist philosophy of art. 

The French original is to be recommended to such as can 
and will study it. The book does not translate easily, and the 
new translation, though often ingenious, is not seldom clumsy 
and obscure, and occasionally faulty. But the more accessible 
reappearance of the work in English will have the advantage 
of attracting further attention to it. Also, it may be hoped, 
it may remove some not uncommon misunderstandings which 
have found expression in this country. Those who acclaim (or 
denounce) St. Thomas as the patron saint of classicism may be 
led to see that his doctrine was too simple and elemental, and 
so too universal, to justify his being appropriated to any parti- 
cular school of technique ; and those who would attribute to him 
a Tolstoyan confusion of ethical and aesthetic values may be 
convinced that their opinion is a strange inversion of the facts. 

Maritain’s treatment of this problem of the relation of art 
to morality and to religion is admirable, but all too brief. We 
would take this opportunity to recommend an excellent com- 
mentary in Le procés de l’art by M. Stanislas Fumet. It was 
published last year in the Roseau d’or series, and we hope that 
it will soon find a translator. 

V.W. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SEx. By Christopher Dawson. (Criterion 
Miscellany, No. 13. Faber & Faber; 1/-.) 


A sound exposition of the principles which govern the Catholic 
attitude to ‘ sex’ and to the ‘ new morality’ has long been a 
crying need. Too often is the Catholic position on particular 
controversies isolated from those principles and made to appear 


_ but ill distinguishable from the most unreasoning obscurantism. 


In this small pamphet, which is a masterpiece of profound and 
concentrated thought, Mr. Dawson shows the intense and con- 
sistent reasonableness and sanity of the Catholic position, 
whether as regarded in itself, or as compared with the disastrous 
solutions of the ‘ sex problem ’ championed by contemporaries. 
He shows how the Christian ‘ spiritualisation ’ of sex rises above 
the romanticism which sentimentalises it and the puritanism and 
eugenism which rationalise it. The late Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
was right in criticising both attitudes as introducing an alien and 
destructive element; but in thinking to isolate sex from all 
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specificially human influence he proposed a remedy which is not 
only ethically indefensible but psychologically impossible. The 
sense of spiritual Reality—Deus fortis et vivus—can alone give 
equipoise to the conflict of body and soul which is man; and 
the sacramental grace of matrimony is the pragmatic solution of 
the sex problem, for mere reason and emotion fail—and spoil in 
the effort to succeed. 

Only in passing does Mr, Dawson treat of the details which 
constitute the ‘ problem of sex ’—marriage, family, divorce, 
monogamy, contraception. But he sets these matters in their 
true perspective, and his casual remarks are worth many mono. 
graphs. The pamphlet should find many readers among think 
ing Catholics, who will discover in it the Catholic answer to 
their most urgent perplexities presented with an all too rare 
understanding and breadth of outlook. V.W. 


Tuer JURISPRUDENCE OF THE JEWisH CourTs In Ecypr. Legal 
Administration of the Jews under the Early Roman Empire 
as described by Philo Judaeus, By Edwin R. Goodenough, 
D.Phil. (Oxon). (Yale University Press: London, Mil. 
ford, 13/6 net.) 

Mr. Goodenough’s thesis may be summed up in two members. 


‘In his conception of the Jewish law Philo is very close to the 
writer of the Letter of Aristeas, who said of the Sacred Books— 
** For our laws have not been drawn up at random... . but 
with a view to truth and the vindication of right reason (i.e., 
the Law of Nature,’’’ p. 214). It was the belief of Philo that 
‘the Torah was the supreme written code known to mankind, 
because it stood closer than any other to the Law of Nature 
which was the Law or Logos of God.’ (p. 10). This belief of 
Philo is now practically moribund; yet is still arguable. 

The second member of the thesis shows that for Philo, the 
completely Hellenized Jew of Roman Alexandria, the first mem- 
ber of the thesis was as good as moribund. Mr. Goodenough 
writes : (In) ‘ Philo’s treatment of the laws... , the Sacred 
Word is deliberately ignored or is misquoted or refuted out- 
right, in case after case, until the resulting system is made 
into one which Jews could have used in their Egyptian environ- 
ment under Roman rule. 

‘ Philo’s work has no value as a religious apology because 
it does not defend the Jewish revelation as such... . Philo is 
not proving the ideal but the practical value of the Jewish code 
and in doing so he has in mind the code not as it-was written in 
the Torah but as it was administered in the Courts’ (p. 216), 
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It remained for Moses Maimonides and still more emphati- 
cally for St, Thomas to give the Torah an exposition which jus- 
tifies the student of poutical and social institutions in looking 
upon the Jewish Law ds the closest approach to the Law of 
Nature. 


Students of the Matthean texts on divorce will find food for 
thought in Philo’s study on the use of the word ‘adultery.’ Ac- 
coraing to Mr. Goodenough Phiio bears witness to the tact that 
in his day there was (1) an intermediate state between simple 
betrothal in which the girl was pepvyotevpevy—and complete 
marriage. In this intermediate state state the two are called 
dynp and yuvy; (2) there was a doubt whether infidelity in this 
state was to be called adultery (worxea), At the very least 
it would be called ropveia : fornication. 


This seems to throw light on Mt. V, 32, which supposes two 
things : (a) there is a state of plighted troth in which infidelity 
is Called mupveca ; (b)only this state can be dissolved by divorce. 
the other state ot plighted troth in which infidelity is porxea 
cannot be divorced, but the divorcer makes his wife an 
adulteress ; and whoever attempts marriage with his wife is an 
adulterer, 

the traditional canon law about unconsummated marriages 
seems to throw light on this interpretation. 

V.McN. 


MoperRN Puysics: A GENERAL SURVEY OF ITS PRINCIPLES. 
Translated from the German of Theodor Wulf, S.J., by 
C. J. Smith. (London: Methuen & Co., 1930; 35/-.) 


The average man usually regards the working of the scien- 
tific mind with a certain amount of suspicion. While he is ready 
to accept experimental facts, he fights shy of the theories and 
deductions drawn from these facts. Yet, from the very nature 
of the case, the hypothesis must play a very large part in any 
scientific investigation. The dry bones of fact are by them- 
selves of little use; but clothed in the flesh and sinews of a 
working hypothesis they become productive of new facts, in 
the light of which the hypothesis is examined anew and its 
adequacy or inadequacy discovered. And so the process goes 
on, until the accumulation of observed facts adequately ex- 
= by an hypothesis warrants its enunciation as a scientific 
trut 

Father Wulf shows how this method has been applied in 
physics, and in language which may be easily comprehended 
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even by the beginner traces the growth of modern theories from 
their small beginnings. The first part of the book deals with 
the material world, and here the fundamental ideas of motion, 
force, gravity and wave motion are discussed. The second 
part deals with the atomic structure of matter, and shows 
how the atomic theory developed from a consideration of the 
properties of solids, liquids and gases. The structure of the 
atom itself is the subject of the third part, and from a study of 
magnetism and electricity, electrons and radio-activity, the 
electronic structure of the atom is demonstrated. The final 
section of the book deals with the physics of the aether, in 
which are discussed the propagation of light, and optics gener. 
ally. The book concludes with a chapter on the aims of modern 
physics, with some speculation regarding future developments. 

This book will appeal to the non-technical reader, who will 
find the principles of the science expounded in plain terms and 
without the use of unnecessary technicalities. And we would 
specially recommend it to students of philosophy, as providing 
an admirable explanation of the physical aspect of many prob- 
lems over which science and philosophy are apparently in con- 


flict. J.P.M. 


PuiLosoPpHy oF VaLug. An Essay in Constructive Criticism. 
By Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame. 
(London : Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930; 7/6.) 

This book is an important one, if only because it is a serious 
effort to present St. Thomas in modern dress to an English- 
speaking public. It may be hoped that it will at least serve to 
dispel the illusion that Thomism is so much ado about bygones, 
and has nothing to say about the problems with which modern 
philosophy torments itself. To the mere scholastic its modernity 
may seem something of a scandal. Not only is the medieval 
Latin of St. Thomas translated into the raciest modern Ameri- 
can, but his doctrine is presented according to the approved 
manner of modern American scholarship. This may jar on con- 
servative tastes; but it must be humbly acknowledged that 
Thomism is still inarticulate in the presence of its English- 
speaking contemporaries, and that no experiment in method, 
however revolutionary, may be prudently sneered at until proved 
ineffectual. 

Modern American scholarship tends to suffocate itself with 
thoroughness. Extravagant wealth of quotation is apt to stifle 
original thought. The extent of Fr. Ward’s acquaintance with 
modern writers, and the ingenuity with which he makes use of 
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them, are truly astonishing. But he is no mere virtuoso of the 
card-index. He is a very serious thinker, and a singularly 
intelligent disciple of St. Thomas. He is fully alive to the fact 
that the ‘ problem of value ’ is largely a verbal one arising from 
the very ambiguity of the word. Philosophy necessarily begins 
in the vague—and for that reason a non-committal word like 
‘value ’ has its use—but it must not end there. In an opening 
critique of contemporary contributions to the subject, Fr. Ward 
shows that for the most part they lead nowhere. It is only 
possible to be extricated from the initial fog by a clear grasp of 
the situation. In this, modern philosophies of value have failed ; 
and so, more often than not, they conclude in tautologies and 
despair of definitions. Fr. Ward finds the reason in that ‘in 
current philosophy there is a pervasive jumble of value, valuing, 
valuation, awareness of value, and values.’ 

These diverse elements which constitute the ‘ value-situation ’ 
are carefully disentangled, and the second part of the book is 
occupied with an ‘ Outline of Constructive Theory.’ It is ex- 
cellently done. Careful to check his progress at every turn by 
reference to St. Thomas, Fr. Ward constructs his philosophy on 
the analysis of empiric action. ‘Action is the pragmatic proof 
of value, its demonstration.’ This pragmatic line of approach 
has the advantage of throwing into relief the common-sense of 
the Thomist philosophy of value; but this advantage is some- 
what counterbalanced by the fact that it obscures the full meta- 
physical setting of value as an a-priori postulate of Being. The 
purely metaphysical bearings of St. Thomas’s thought on the 


| subject are but lightly hinted at in the concluding chapter. It 
» would have been illuminating had the author treated at length 


of the Divine volition as the source of instrumental values, and 


» shown how the common contention of contemporary thinkers 
» that ‘ value is made by valuing ’ holds good if transferred from 
_ human to Divine valuation. But it is ungenerous to complain 
, of omissions in a work which goes so far in unravelling the most 
; chaotic of prevalent muddles, and we may hope that Fr. Ward 


will make the more purely metaphysical aspect of the subject 


the theme of a further volume. V.W. 


Tae Mirror oF THE Montus. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Lon- 
don: Elkin, Matthews & Marrot, Ltd. ; 6/- net.) 


This little book, in which the natural characteristics of each 
month are made to illustrate the mysteries connected with them 
by the liturgy or Catholic custom, is more ambitious than at 
first appears. It attempts, indeed, to synthetise the whole 
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scheme of creation and redemption, together with the physica, 
intellectual and moral development of humanity. But » 
imagery which, in its poetry and in delicate accuracy of obser. 
vation, would have delighted Alice Meynell, seems an unsuit 
able grindstone for the Darwinian axe. 

It is surprising, moreover, that the author should have a 
lowed the book, obviously written before she was a Catholic, tp 
be republished as it stands. The Church does not condemn tk 
theory of evolution. She merely requires the belief that, at: 
given moment in creation, God ‘ breathed into his face th 
breath of life, and man became a living soul,’ a soul receivei 
directly from God and not evolved from matter or mere animd 
consciousness. Miss Kaye-Smith, being a loyal Catholic, m 
doubt holds this belief, but it is difficult to find any evidence o 
it in her account of man’s evolution (pp. 7-9). Her conceptia 
of Purgatory, too (p. 63), and her theory that the devil is dé 
pendent on time for his existence (pp. 55-59) would probably 
present difficulties if the book were submitted for an ecclesiast- 
cal imprimatur. It may be possible to give an orthodox inter 
pretation to these theories, but the average mind will not easily 
find it, and for Catholics this spoils a book in which ther 
is otherwise much delightful and suggestive thought and grez 
beauty of expression. “ 

-B. 


Joyous Pmcrimacs. By R. Francis Foster. (Elkin Mathews; 
7/6.) 

You must not expect to find in A Joyous Pilgrimage a guit 
book to Essex, Hertfordshire and Bucks, and if you try to fo 
low Francis Foster on his journeying you may meet with a¢ 
ventures as varied, droll and romantic as his own. Even whe 
he mentions the true name of a town or village, he prevaricate 
about the hostelry he favours—one inn he mentions has no 
been an inn for thirteen years. The stories he tells are amar 
ing—and the more amazing the more attractive. He gives yo 
no fulsome description of scenery, but rather reveals an under 
standing of the countryside through his appreciation of th 
inhabitants. It is a provocative book, a ‘ joyous pilgrimage 
in itself, and a strong incentive to adventure in others: it i 
Catholic literature; much of it has already appeared in Th 
Evening News ; and it is enriched by Mrs, Foster’s excellent 
pen-and-ink drawings. 

R.R. 
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